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Charivaria 


SEVERAL K.C.s have enrolled as Local Defence Volunteers. 
They will probably be known as Parashot Silks. 


° ° 


An American publicist announces his intention of coming 
to Europe very soon to make a tour of the neutral 
states. He'll have to come quicker than that. 


°o ° 


At the time of going to 
press many people are be- 
ginning to think that Sweden 
must have drawn a bye. 


° ° 


“What has become of the 
weather experts who wrote 
forecasts for the newspapers?” 
wonders a reader. Oh, that’s 
an easy one. They’re mili- 
tary experts now. 





° °o 


“He gave all his property to his wife, desiring her to offer to 
the Library of College as many of his books as she might 
think proper.”—Will Summary in Newspaper. 


Who gets the others ? 





° ° 


An economist doubts whether, in these days of acute 
paper shortage, vast circulations by newspapers are really 
patriotic. Come on, now, Fleet Street—‘* Down to the One 
Million!” 





A correspondent says he recently received an income-tax 
demand just as he was due for a week’s vacation. He then 
left for his staggered holiday. 


° ° 


In view of our increased shipbuilding programme, it is 
thought that GoEBBELS will soon have to start sinking a 
few of our ships before we have laid them down. 


° °o 


New Bargain in Timepieces 
“Swiss WatcH INcLUDES ITALY” 
Heading in Edinburgh Paper. 


° °o 


A strong man appearing at 
a New York music hall tears a 
novel in two with his fingers. 
Stung by this performance, 
American thriller-writers plan 
to make their stories even 
tougher. 

° ° 





A notorious Chicago gangster announced his retirement 
from business on his fiftieth birthday. As is well-known, 
the FUEHRER decided to carry on. 


° °o 


“What would happen if German parachute troops landed 
suddenly in our London parks?” asks a nervous correspon- 
dent. They would promptly be shown the “Keep Off The 
Grass” notices by the keepers, we should say. 
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AORMAN MANSBRIDGE— ‘40 


“Well, I’d rather you didn’t ask me, Sir, who I’ve been fighting with.” 


Mr. 


OW are you for wood?” | 
asked Mr. Silvertop. 

‘Got enough for ’Itler’s 
coffin,’ he replied non-committally. 
“But ’oarding no longer ’as any fas- 
cination for me, not since that little 
‘ow-d’ye-do down at Colonel Pram- 
shed’s in the last war.” 

He put a match to his small black 
drain of a pipe. 

‘"E was ever such a decent old 
buster, the Colonel was, though very 
absent-minded. One of ‘is private 
scraps out East, what ’e called the 
’Aricot Bean Campaign because they ‘d 
‘ad to live on ’em for three weeks, ’e 
clean forgot to report to the War Office 
at all until so long after, they didn’t 
believe ’im. Well, ’e ’ad a nice place 
down Sussex way and once a year ’e 
used to get me down for a week to 


Silvertop’s Singed Eyebrows 


run over the sash-cords and such-like. 
Which was ’ow I ’appened to be there 
at what you might call the spikological] 
moment. 

“The Colonel ’e ’ad one of them big 
old open cars what you could ’ear all 
over the county, what fair drank the 
juice. After the war ’ad been on a bit 
‘e sent for ’is shuvver and tells ‘im to 
lay in a couple of ’undred gallons and 
bury ‘em in the grounds. ‘It’s not 
‘oarding, of course, Jenks,’ ’e ses, 
‘because I’m on these new war com- 
mittees all over the place and if I don’t 
turn up these perishing civilians ‘ll 
make ’ay of ’em.’ ‘Allsirgarnet,’ ses 
Jenks, ‘you leave it to me, Sir.’ 
Which the Colonel did. 

“Well, for a long time after that 
juice wasn’t so ’ard to come by as the 
Colonel expected, and ’e managed to 


wangle all ’e needed for making a 
reg’lar nuisance of ’imself telling 
farmers ’ow to plant potatoes and 
Service mothers ’ow to ’ave babies and 
so on. But one day an old pal of ’is in 
Wales wires to say ’is river’s bung full 
of sea-trout, and what about it? Well, 
what with ’is ’aving just ’ad an ’ell of 
a row with the Vice-Chairman of the 
‘Save Your Orange-Peel League,’ a 
week with ’is rod was just about ‘is 
mug of ’ops. But ’e knew ’is old bus 
would get through enough juice 
between Sussex and Wales to fill the 
Albert ’All, so ’e gets on the phone to 
all the gararges round. 

“*Very sorry, Colonel,’ they all ses, 
‘we reely ’ardly got enough to wash 
our ‘ands in.’ 

“Ells bells!’ shouts the Colonel, 
fair ’opping mad, ‘this ruddy war’s 
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going too far. It’s a damned scandal, 
that’s what it is. Do you ’ear what I 
say, Sir 2?’ ’e roars at the parlourmaid, 
‘it’s a damned scandal!’ 

“Begging your pardon, Sir,’ she 
ses, ‘but didn’t you get Jenks to bury 
some petrol?’ The Colonel jumps out 
of ’is chair. ‘Corlumme!’ ’e cries, 
‘I’d clean forgotten. Good girl. Send 
Jenks in pronto.’ ‘Very sorry, Sir,’ 
ses she, ‘but Jenks is off with the 
regiment.’ 

“*Blast !’ ses the Colonel, ‘so ’e is. 
‘Ow far away?’ 

‘Palestine,’ ses the parlourmaid. 

“*That’s bent it,’ moans the Colonel. 
‘The silly chump never told me where 
’e’d put the stuff. Ask the gardeners.’ 
‘It won’t be no good, Sir,’ she ses, ‘for 
you give Jenks special orders to keep 
the ‘ole business under ’is ’at. *E only 
told me because we was a-walking out.’ 

““Gawd!’ ’arf sobs the Colonel, 
“ere’s a pretty state of affairs. Mr. 
Silvertop’s about the ’ouse somewhere. 
Tell ‘im I’d like to see ’im immediate.’ 
It so ’appened I was with the butler, it 
being about eleven, but in I goes. The 
Colonel ’e brings me what you might 
call abreast with events in ’is blunt 
way. ‘I’m fair up a bunga-bunga tree,’ 
’e confesses, proper doleful. ‘Got a map 
of the doomain?’ I asks. ‘’Ere,’ ’e 
answers, spreading it out. 

‘““Let’s put a cross wherever we 
think we’d ’ave buried it ourselves,’ 
I suggests. ‘Digging’ll take some of 
the fat off of them gardeners, anyway.’ 
‘Very sound notion,’ ’e ses. ‘Wish I’d 
‘ad you on my staff when we went 
after the chutney-wallahs that last 
time.’ 

““T’d ’ave put it in that there sand 
back of the pig-sties,’ I ses. *E makes 
across. “And I’d ’ave shoved it some- 
where back of them rhodos,’ ’e ses. 
‘If 1 ’adn’t I’d ’ave bunged it in north 
of the warren,’ I ses. ‘My second ’ome 
from ome would ’ave been the clearing 
in the beech wood. O.K.’ ’e cries. 
‘Out with the spades!’ 

“Well, ’arf a dozen ’oo ’e could 
trust to keep their lips Baldwined got 
on the job and by tea-time they ’d dug 
themselves clean out of sight. ‘On to 
the rhodos, boys,’ shouts the Colonel, 
‘there’s a firkin of the best waiting 
there for you.’ Well,” Mr. Silvertop 
went on, “if the juice ‘ad ever been 
be’ind them rhodos the fairies ’ad 
drunk the lot and cashed in on the cans. 
Next morning it was the same with the 
warren, and after lunch we moves on 
to the beech wood. By this time the 
men ’ad ’ad so much beer they ’ardly 
knew what they was doing, and the 
Colonel was proper worked up at the 
thought of all them sea-trout a-wasting 
of their young lives. 


“Up the lane comes the village 
copper on ’is bike. ‘’Ullo, Colonel,’ ’e 
cries, ‘you lost something?’ Well, the 
Colonel being a magistrate like most 
old geysers a bit past it in the country, 
"e comes over a nice royal purple, 
‘oarding being by then considered not 
too’ot. ‘Very awkward thing ’appened, 
Stodge,’ ’e splutters. ‘I dropped my 
diamond tiepin ’ereabouts.’ ‘Mighty 
sorry to ’ear it, Sir,’ ses Stodge. ‘I ’ad 
a notion you might ’ave dropped it in 
them rhodos.’ ‘’Ave some beer,’ roars 
the Colonel, ‘and don’t be a > But 
as it ’appened ’e never finished that 
sentence, for there comes a yell of 
‘FIRE!’ from the other side of the 
spinney. Round the corner we found 
a big old barn burning like fun. ‘A 
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spark from one of them ruddy tramps’ 
fires,’ ses one of the keepers. ‘Never 
mind,’ ses the Colonel, ‘there’s nothing 
in it but rotten apples.’ 

“But that,” said Mr. Silvertop, 
“was just where ’e was wrong. *E was 
a lazy chap, was Jenks. Five seconds 
later that there juice went: up with a 
roar they must ’ave ’eard in Parson’s 


Green. I never seen fireworks to touch 
it. ‘Oarding? Not for me.”  EnRtc. 
° ° 
Short Cut 


“Ttalian flying boats on the Rome- 


Barcelona route will no longer stop at Las 
Palmas (Canary Islands), it is announced at 
Rome.”—Evening Paper. 
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The Old Enemy 


(To a friend who continues to blame me for speaking of the 


“Germans” instead of “Hitler’s troops” or the “Nazis”’) 


F on the hills of Gadara 
Where, I believe, they used to roam 
There was one pig or more than one 
Excellent as a father or a son, 
A good hog in the home, 


Not rooting largely in the muck, 

Nor taking more than was his share, 
Kind-hearted and of good address, 
Straightforward in his swinishness— 

I say, I do not care. 


Now the old towns are razed again 
This is the ancient foe. 

They spare not woman, no, nor child, 

And all the fields have been defiled 


Where we fought long ago. 


You shall not lighten with a word 
The brand of Cain writ clear, 
And those who face them need their skill, 
Their arms, their strength, their hate, their will 
Now the Black Death is here. 


Matters it greatly what we term 

The Wrong that Right must stem? 
I see one plague and see it whole, 
His name is Legion, and his soul 


Has entered into them. Evoe. 


° ° 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Clue of the Racing Bicycle 


F all the Elder Statesmen who have from time to time 
graced the public life of this country, none perhaps 
has ever been so universally beloved as Lord Arthur 

Cummerbund. For one thing, he was so much older than 
any of the others. He had been present at the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and only a chronological accident had 
prevented him from being present at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Rightly or wrongly, the public felt that a man who had 
lived as long as he had was no chicken but a man ripe in 
age and experience. In a changing world it gave people 
comfort to think that one thing at least did not change. 
Lord Cummerbund still stood like a lighthouse in the 
desert. 

It was an incredulous England, then, which learned one 
summer morning that Lord Cummerbund had disappeared 
without a trace. He had left his house in Park Lane to buy 
a three-halfpenny stamp and had not returned. The police 
combed the whole country. The ports were watched. The 
railways ceased running. Trams were overturned in Belfast. 
England held her breath. Then, a week after the dis- 
appearance, the blow fell. A baker’s roundsman named 


Bullhorn, from West Syphon, near Ealing, called at 
Scotland Yard with an astonishing story. He stated that 
he was loitering near his home with intent to commit a 
felony when he discovered a racing bicycle propped up 
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against a telegraph pole. Slumped across the handlebars 
was a venerable white-haired old man wearing the robes of 
the Order of the Garter. His head had been battered in with 
an even blunter instrument than was usual in such cases, 

At first, Bullhorn said, he thought nothing of it. Then, 
happening to read of the disappearance in the papers, he 
began to suspect some connection. He decided to inform 
the police. 

It was the greatest shock to public opinion since the 
invention of the steam-engine. And the first shock over, 
the public began to ask questions—questions which the 
police could not answer. The most painstaking investiga. 
tions failed to reveal anything. A tentative statement made 
by the police suggested that Lord Cummerbund had been 
murdered in the ordinary way and then placed on the 
bicycle by someone interested in advertising that particular 
make of bicycle. The public did not find this very 
convincing. 

Nor did Hector Tumbler. Even now I can remember his 
pacing slowly up and down the railway lines at Paddington, 
shaking his head and saying over and over again, “It won't 
do, it won’t do. There’s something behind all this.” And 
when, naturally enough, I asked ‘‘ What?” he replied witha 
flash of the eye, ““That’s what we’ve got to find out.” 
“You surely don’t suggest I began. “I suggest 
nothing,” replied the detective as he vaulted into a taxi 
and gave the direction ‘Park Lane.” As I dragged in after 
me the battered tin trunk which contained the cumbersome 
finger-print apparatus of those days, I knew that this was 
the beginning of another adventure. 

Although the police had already examined every nock 
and cranny of Lord Cummerbund’s house, Tumbler was 
evidently not satisfied. And as usual his instinct led him 
straight to the point. We had no sooner forced our way 
into the entrance hall than we confronted Jowles, his 
Lordship’s manservant. That grey-haired taciturn man 
visibly started at the sight of us. Too late he attempted to 
conceal something behind his back. It was a bicycle pump! 

“Allow me,” said Tumbler, deftly relieving him of the 
article. “And have you any more of these things?” 

Jowles stammered, ‘‘It—er—it belonged to my mother, 
Sir.” 

The detective nodded. 
house.” 

Jowles brightened. He led the way confidently from 
room to room, pointing out here a case of stuffed humming. 
birds, here a marble group of Laocoén and the Seven 
Dwarfs. All was normal; any clues there might have been 
had obviously been removed long ago by the police. But 
suddenly Tumbler spoke. 

“Now we’d like to see the third room on the left at the 
end of the long gallery. You forgot to show us that.” 

Jowles turned pale. “I’ve lost the key,” he faltered. 

“Then we'll have to break down the door.” Tumbler 
had already started off at a run. Jowles, every trace of self: 
possession gone, ran after him and I followed. We reached 
the mysterious door. Tumbler put out a hand and burst 
it open. 

“As I thought,” he said. 

I stepped in. The whole room was crammed from floor 
to ceiling with cycling equipment. Tyres, bells, chains, 
spokes and saddles littered the floor in confusion. I heard 
a sob behind me. Jowles had broken down. 

*“You’d better tell us the truth,” said Tumbler. 

With an effort the manservant began. ‘I’ve tried to 
keep it dark,” he said, “out of respect for his memory. 
Lord Cummerbund was the best of masters to me, but I’m 
afraid he had a secret vice. When he was over eighty years 
old he developed a passion for cycling. He joined the West 
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“We think you ought to know, Sir, that this particular model runs just as well on fizzy lemonade.” 


Syphon Wheelers’ Cycling Club. He made me join too. 
Every Sunday we had to go for long runs in the country, 
three hundred of us. The discipline was very strict, Sir. 
That was where the trouble started.” 

“You mean that was why Lord Cummerbund was 
murdered ?” 

‘Yes, Sir. You see, he refused to wear shorts and a black 
alpaca jacket like the others, Sir. In spite of his obsession 
he still tried to keep his dignity. He always wore his robes 
of the Garter on these trips. I think the others objected to 
it, Sir. They felt it made him different, somehow. They 
threatened him with penalties. But he stuck to his point. 
And in the end... .” 

“ And you knew he had been murdered, and said nothing ?” 

“T did it for the best, Sir.” 

‘Where can this cycling club be found?” asked Tumbler 
at last. 

“At Ye Olde Railwaye Café at West Syphon, Sir,” said 
Jowles with distaste. “They'll be meeting there this 
afternoon.” 

Ye Olde Railwaye Café was easily recognisable by the 
bicycles heaped about it. We entered, sat down in a corner, 
and ordered pork pies and grape-fruit squash for three. It 
was obvious that the West Syphon Wheelers were in high 
spirits. Cocoa and ginger beer flowed like water, and every 


now and then a roar of tipsy laughter rose from the densely- 
packed masses of alpaca-coated figures. Coarse oaths rent 
the air. Suddenly Tumbler craned forward. A _ blood. 
stained spanner was being passed from hand to hand. It 
was enough. The detective rose to his feet. 

“T think you gentlemen had better accompany me to 
Scotland Yard,” he said above the uproar. ‘‘The police 
would like to ask you a few questions.” 

To my surprise the cyclists rose. In a body they surged 
out into the open air, carrying us with them. An irresistible 
host, they mounted their bicycles. Somehow we found 
ourselves on bicycles also. I heard Jowles cry out in terror 
But it was too late. With a mighty whirring, as of a swarm 
of locusts, we set off, sweeping up pedestrians, hen-houses 
and perambulators in our headlong course. But I knew, in 
spite of Tumbler’s assurances, that it was not to Scotland 
Yard that we were going. For what beauty-spot we were 
bound, whether Cornwall, Snowdonia, or Lakelandia, time 
alone would show. 

° ° 


Renewed Effort on Behalf of Humpty-Dumpty 
“Let the whole nation stand behind the King’s horses, on s¢a 


on land, and in the air, with indomitable and undaunted spirit.” 
Daily Paper. 
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ERY RESPECTED MISTER 

PUNSCH,—I am so happy that 

you published my gossip-letter 
over the little things that happen here 
in Hundskadaverberg. Though we now 
both are in the war, it will our peoples 
help to understand better one another 
when, as Our Fuehrer has promised, we 
have England conquered. Ach, how I 
long for that day! Is it true that your 
butterration is now become doubled, 
yes 

How I know that you have published 
my letter is because one of my friends 

England have sent me a Punsch 
copy. I wonder if you know him. His 
name is Wilhelm von und zu Wurst- 
scheibe and he was Hauptmann in a 
Garde-regiment till end of previous 
August when he have suddenly to 
leave the Army and go into the abroad. 
Some trouble, think we all; perhaps 
he has not said that Our Fuehrer is a 
greater general as Napoleon and 
Alexander in one skin. By all events 
he is now a what you call refugee—a real 
one, not just one of the verdammten 
Juden—and was last heard to live at 
Portsmouth, where he had a top flat 
in the near from the dockyard, so he 
can look at the stars with his telescope. 
He has change his name to Smith to 
be more friendly. He write that he is 
in every way ready to help any other 
refugees that may to England come. 
He say it is good to be a German: the 
life is hard in England, for the 
Englanders. 

Frau Schwartz, which lives 
door from us, have just a 
received from her son in the Army. 
With unoverwhelmable courage he 
bravely helps repel the brutal aggres- 
sion of the Belgers and Hollanders, 
which have so suddenly attacked our 
peace-loving nation. He is at a town 
called Hasselt, but I cannot find this 
place nowhere at all in Germany. 
Perhaps it is too small to be in the map: 
it would naturally be typic from the 
treacherous and cowardly Hollanders 
to choose a small German village to 
aggress with a lightning attack, instead 
of a big fortress. It is almost so bad, 
says my Uncle Kurt, as if Germany 
were to attack some small undefendible 
country instead of his powerful and 
natural enemies England and France 

Excuse me! Heil Hitler! I am 
already far into my letter and have not 
even onetime Heiled my Fuehrer. 

Which remind me to thank you 





next 
letter 


about the rubber stamp with Heil 


Hitler that you so kindly send as I ask. 
But, ach, my little nephew Sicgfried 


Letters of Lotti 


have got the parcel first and eat it 
quite up because he think it be ersatz 
chocolate. He says it taste better than 
ersatz ¢ child is too young 
to have real chocolate tasted—so as it is 
next week his birthday perhaps would 
you be so kind for to send me many 
more rubber stamps, paid with the 
honorarium you promise for the last 
letter I write you. Please not bother 
putting Heil Hitler on them because 
this could cost more money and make 
the number less. Send more palatable 
rubber and not so much Hitler. Heil 
Hitler! 

There was a party last night by our 
neighbour, Frau Doktor Schmalzsehn- 
sucht, with real acorn coffee, to celebrate 
that she have travelled to Dresden and 
back by train last week without 
damage, though they passed by one 
accident near Leipzig. She had would 
preferred to go with auto, but her 
husband being a mere doctor cannot 
get enough petrol ersatz even to travel 
his rounds. Unluckily she knows not 
anyone from the Party Comrades in 
our village—there are only a few 
hundreds, but it is a small village—well 
enough to borrow of them. Also they 
are themselves so engaged driving 
about each day, down to the café to 
see that the small ration of real beer is 
not by outsiders drunk, and up to the 
woods where they must interview 
secretly suspected spy girls, or to the 
theatres where they must watch the 
morals, or to the houses of the few left- 
over Jews to oversee the currency 
regulations. 

I myself am luckier because my 
father’s cousin’s son Ernst, what I told 
you about in my last letter, will be 
appointed Ober - Truncheon - Man in 
Central Gestapo, a position that brings 
with itself two autos, and up till 
he become appointed he have been 
allowed already one. Central Gestapo, 
how you know, watches Secret 
Gestapo, who keep an eye on Inner 
Gestapo, who oversee the acts of 
Special Gestapo, who supervise the 
vulgar Gestapo. This is not that one 
is afraid from treachery: it is merely 
our farly-famed German organisation. 

Now, Ernst has lended father his 
auto because he himself lies in hospital 
with a wounded first toe, bravely got 
in the service of the Vaterland. It 
seems he was researching a Jew and 
the swinedog bit his ‘foot almost 
through his heavy boot. Ernst was only 
seeing that the chap—who was about 
sixty and so had should know better— 
did not wear false teeth, because they 
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are forbidden the Jews on account of 
usings up material who might be made 
into munitions—and the teeth showed 
themselves to be real. Ernst was 
almost too surprised to laugh at his 
mistake, and then of course he felt 
that his first toe had been wounded, 
what made it another matter. They 
drove him to hospital in an S.S. Sick- 
Auto, and I hear he will be awarded 
the special medal of the “Joy Through 
Cruelty”? movement, to which now all 
our best young men belong. 

The Jew, naturally, have disappeart. 
No doubt that he left the town filled of 
horror about his crime. But how says 
your speakword: “It’s an ill wind that 
not blow up somebody good,” and we 
are happy to have the use of Ernst’s 
auto. Father drives us in it along the 
food queue and we find that in this 
way we can move up many places 
without hurting people too much. 
Sometimes we receive black glances, 
but when they see the swastika on the 
car they all smile very quick. On this 
way we last week got a gill of trout-oil 
for cooking. 

Herr Feinestube have just visited, to 
see us sat round the portrait of Our 
Leader, and say: “Why so grave your 
faces are?” We tell him, “Ts not it 
grave that our brave Fuehrer himself 
has to the West Front gone and there 
is circled by fierce assailing armies of 
Belgers and Hollanders who press on 
to invade the Fatherland?” But he 
make light again all at once our faces 
when he say that of these rapacious 
foes not one has yet able been to set 
foot on our soil. For he then tell us 
that Hasselt, who we have thought to 
be a German town brutally attacked 
by aggressing Belgers, is really a Belger 
town which our brave soldiers hav~ 
runned to defend against the French 
and Englanders. And, it seem, also 
against the Belgers. It is all most 


puzzling, but the Fuehrer is always 
right. ‘Tante Hilde take the portrait 


and kiss him on the moustache. Heil 
Hilde—Ach, what blaspheme! I mean, 
Heil Hitler! 

And now I must shut and hope to 
send you further more gossips in the 
near future. Heil Hitler! 

With my greetings—Heil Hitler! 
Lorri. 

P.S.—I were grateful if any of your 
readers could send me a pot of rouge. 
Uncle Willi got mine last week and 
spread it on sandwiches. He said they 
was simply colossal with the new 
imitation blackberry-leaf tea. 





Cricket on the Hearth 


: E want Claude!” 
The cry floated through my 
open window on a shaft of 
moonlight, and I was sufficiently awake 
by now to realise that voices had been 
wanting Claude continuously for some 
time. I got out of bed. Claude is, after 

all, my unfortunate name. 

Two interlocked figures swayed 
gently beneath me on the lawn. They 
had the appearance of sagging at the 
knees, and [| at first attributed this to 
foreshortening. I was not fully awake, 
of course. I asked them who the deuce 
they were and what the deuce they 
thought the time was. 

“Wants to know time,” they told 
one another confidentially, and at- 
tempted to compare wrist-watches. 
This was disastrous. They came apart 
and sat down untidily amongst my 
tulips, staring up at me in amiable 
expectancy. 

“We want Claude,” they said, and 
with a shudder of comprehension I 
recognised them. 

Downstairs I unlocked the door to 
let them in. They tumbled joyfully 
over the threshold, wrestling with each 
other for the distinction of shaking 
me by the hand. They thumped me 
painfully on the back and then hung 
on to the cord of my dressing-gown 
like poor swimmers round a life-boat, 
unable to give coherent expression to 
their delight at finding me at home. 
As I towed them unsteadily into my 
study I explained that I was usually at 





“TI ate sixty-four chocolate biscuits,” 
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home at half-past two in the morning, 
and apologised for my lack of con- 
sideration in having gone to bed. They 
waved this aside generously, however, 
and began to make themselves com- 
fortable—Peter on the back of my 
arm-chair, Edward on the smallest 
of my occasional tables. 

I turned on the desk-lamp and stood 
warily beside it. 

Of the two, Peter was perhaps the 
tidier. But as he was only in a cricket 
shirt and flannels there was not much 
to go wrong. True, his shirt was worn 
outside his trousers and the tongues of 
his boots lolled out thirstily, but that 
was all. Edward, on the other hand, 
was less immaculate. He appeared to 


have begun to undress and then 
decided against it after all. He wore 


no collar, though he had managed to 
retain his tie, which hung between his 
shoulder-blades, slightly out of true. 
Beneath it a pair of gay braces dangled 
from the back of his tweed jacket, 
which, I was at first puzzled to notice, 
was of a novel design about the sleeves. 
Later I saw that he was wearing it 
inside-out. 

Edward was the first to offer a clue. 
With a wide sweep of the arm which 
imperilled his balance alarmingly he 
indicated the beaming Peter. 

“Made hundred,” he announced— 
“first match of the season. Hundred 
runs. See next year’s Wisden, page 
eighteen-hundred-eighty-eight. | Cen- 
turies in village cricket.” 

“We want Claude,” said Peter 
doggedly—‘‘our illustrustrious secre- 
tary must be told of the club’s 
triumphal success.” He drew his 
studded boots destructively along the 
chair’s leather arms. 

‘**Must tell Claude,” nodded Edward 
vigorously, “yes. Where is our honour- 
able secretary and non-playing 
captain?” 

‘**He’s out,” said Peter. ‘‘ Bowled- 
outcaughtoutrunoutstumpedoutretired 
hurt. Out!” 

“Out!” agreed Edward. 

“OUT!” they both shouted hoarsely. 

I told them to shut up. I had a 
housekeeper, not to mention neigh- 
bours and air-raid wardens. If they 
had any message for me, either as a 
friend, secretary or non-playing cap- 
tain, I should be pleased to listen. If 
not, then I should be even more 
pleased to return to my bed. I sug- 
gested that they themselves would be 
more comfortable in theirs. 

But they had other plans. They 
were already, they assured me, per- 
fectly comfortable, and would not be 
noticeably distressed if they never went 
to bed again. They had come to tell 
me about the match against Market 
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“Not standing up straight, Sir?” 


Stoking. So I began resignedly to fill 
my pipe. I was glad that the night was 
warm. 

“Well,” began Edward—‘‘it was a 
bumping pitch ; 

“And a blinding light,” said Peter. 

“Not a doubt of it,” agreed Edward 
reminiscently—‘‘it certainly was a 
lightning blind. In fact”—he dropped 
his voice to a whisper—‘‘they put us 
to bed at ‘The Bull.’ Room 4, with 
running water and everything.” 

“But we got out,” said Peter. ‘Tell 
him about the car.” 

“T was just going to,” said Edward 
with a trace of testiness, adding after a 
pause—* What car?” 

I was afraid for a moment that the 
interruption had put his train of 
thought into a siding, and prompted 
him gently. 

“Tell me about the car, Edward.” 

“Oh ”—his face lit up—‘‘ you mean 
the car! Good old Claude. Well, I was 
scoring. I was scorer, see? Peter went 
in, got hundred runs. All off his own 
bat. First match of the season.” 

“Catch of the season,” echoed Peter 
inaccurately. ‘“‘Caught out when I'd 
made exactly hundred!” 

Edward. leaned over to me and 
winked largely. 

“Not caught out,” he said, frowning 
with the intensity of his effort to reveal 
the truth at all costs—“ bowled all over 
his wicket. Fat bowler. Off-break. 
Broke all over his wicket.” 

“Don’t listen to him !” hissed Peter, 
and suddenly sliding off the chair into 
the hearth he snatched up the poker 
with a flourish. “I'll reconstruct 
the crime. Give me middle-and-leg, 
somebody!” 

He took up a defiant stance in front 
of the fire-screen. Edward lowered 
himself cautiously from his perch and 
went to give the required directions 
from the door. They were both very 
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earnest about it, and at one point I 
began to think the bowling-screens 
would have to be wheeled off the field 
altogether. But the umpire’s patience 
gave out just in time to save this in- 
convenience. Simultaneously he under- 
went a self-imposed transformation. 


“f’m the fat bowler now,” he 
announced, “‘whether you’ve got 
middle-and-leg or not,’ and Peter 


dropped into his Jessop crouch, grasp- 
ing the poker tightly by the dirty 
end. 

If I had noticed that the fat bowler 
was actually holding a cricket-ball in 
his hand I might have had the presence 
of mind to shout “No ball!” But as I 
didn’t, it was Edward who shouted. 
“Play!” he roared, marking time 
heavily for some seconds before hurling 
the missile across the room. It was a 
well-pitched ball, and striking the 
centre of the fender with a noise like 
all the gongs in China, it missed the 
fire-screen by centimetres and rocketed 
hollowly up the chimney. About half 
a sackful of soot filled the grate with 
asoft thud and blackened the batsman 
tohis knees. Peter’s stroke had been a 
little unorthodox, but then the light 
was poor, and he was playing with the 
wrong end of the bat, so perhaps 
excuses should be made. 

“So that’s how it happened,” I said, 
feeling indulgent with relief at the 
mild scale of the destruction. Peter 
was replaying his stroke thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” he said—‘‘and I see now 
exactly how it did happen. It was an 
off-break and a fat bowler and a 
bumping pitch and a blinding light and 
I played across it and re 

“And you were bowled all over your 
wicket,” said Edward, trying to climb 
on to my desk but finding himself 
hampered by his braces, which had 
somehow become shut in one of the 
drawers. 

“That’s where you’re such a liar,” 
said Peter outspokenly. ‘‘You saw 
yourself that the ball went up the 
chimney.” 

“Anyway,” said Edward, straining 
upwards, “you were out.” 

“Caught out,” insisted Peter. 

“Who caught you?” I said, my 
curiosity not wholly feigned. 

“Fat bowler,” said Peter with a 
faint air of surprise. “Caught me out 
with an off-break. Played across it 
and I was bowled all over my chimney.” 

“Good old Claude,” said Edward, 
giving up the ascent and slipping to 
the floor where he rode quietly at 
anchor. “‘That’s what we came to tell 
you.” 

I laid down my pipe. 

“It was nice of you both,” I said, 
“and perhaps now you can go home.” 
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“Wuman, ye look tarrible!”’ 


“Ah,” said Peter, who had tucked 
his bat in his trouser-tops and was 
sitting down with one stiff leg, “that’s 
what we really came to tell you. Didn’t 
we, Edward?” 

“Yes,” said Edward 
“what?” 

“Yes, what?” I said, apprehension 
stirring. 

“They took our car away. Locked 
it in the garage at ‘The Bull,’” said 
Peter—‘“‘saw them from our bed- 
room.” 

“No. 4,” said Edward. 

“T see,” I said, taking the key of my 
own garage from its nail over the desk. 


sleepily— 


“T really do. It’s lucky for you I 
happen to have a pint or two of petrol 
in the tank.” 

As I got the car out I wondered if 
they didn’t deserve a few minutes’ 
serious talk about Hitler. I decided 
against it. They were in cricketing 
mood, and it’s a game he doesn’t go 
in for. 

° ° 


New Move 
“Latest BERLIN CLAIMS. 
The north-eastern defences of the fortress 
of Namur were taken to the south of 
Maubeuge.”— West Country Paper. 
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CHE BAKER, 


“1 am instructed by the British Government to 
purchase 350 long-range heavy bombers, and by my wife 
to purchase one ‘ O-So-Handy’ hair-drier.”’ 


Behind the Lines 


XXXIV.—The Lost Generation 


OU were the Lost Generation, decadent, nerveless, 
slack 
(Born to the sound of the guns and of death dropping 
down from the air)— 
You slouched to your casual dates with a langorous curve 
to your back, 
And we didn’t admire your manners, and loathed the 
length of your hair. 


We stood in front of the fireplace and eased our stiffening 


hocks 
(We who had fought in Flanders, we who had flown in 
France) 
And damned the whole generation—you and your girlish 
locks !— 


Poor effeminate creatures, boys who had had no chance. 


We pitied you more than blamed you; what could you hope 
to be, 
Born to the fear of war by frightened women, and then 
Living your life with women whose men were over the sea / 
Taught to be men by women—how could you grow to be 
men ? 


Youth of the Lost Generation, sons of the men that were, 
Taught to be men by women who made you the men that 
you are, 
How could you grow to be men, who have grown to be gods 
of the Air, 
Who have set in the skies for our nerving a flame of Faith 
like a star? 
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Each night we crouch by the fireplace, and listen with 
tight-held breath, 
Humbled to tears in wonder, strengthened to tears in 
pride, 
As the Youth which we dared to pity makes casual date 
with Death, 
And, fired by a spirit we know not, goes off on its deathless 
ride. A. A. M. 
° ° 


Tempix ’n Twowv Shuvvaws 


T was that beautiful phrase, which 1 overheard being 
bandied about between two prominent members of 
the Seventeenth Column (I reached that figure by a 

process of elimination—try it yourself some time), that 
suddenly crystallised in my mind all the discontent I have 
felt ever since they began to misspell the remarks of Mr. 
Jack Warner. Mr. Jack Warner does not say “rill mill” or 
“‘littel gel”—not, that is, unless that is how you pronounce 
them too. What he says is, as nearly as it can be got at in 
print, “riaw miaw” and “‘littaw geaw,” and I think this 
should be more generally realised. If Mr. Warner had had 
any considerable dealings with the phrase at the top of this 
article I imagine that the spelling of it we should all be 
familiar with would be ‘‘Tenn Pickz an’ Twelv Shuvvles,” 
or something else which, equally strange to the eye, offered 
equally little guidance to the ear. (Left without guidance, 
‘ars may fetch up almost anywhere. Look at Jenkins’s.) 
Whoever first undertook the task of spelling Mr. Warner’s 
words was plainly in search, not of a phonetic approxima- 
tion, but merely of a representative formula. 

But that’s always the trouble. Many a writer, faced 
with the necessity of making a Cockney character say “All 
over,” will record the phrase as ‘“‘Orl over’”—indicating 
that he thinks it was pronounced in a strange manner but 
giving no hint by the spelling of what that manner was. 
In fact he might get nearer with “All owvuh”’; for if the 
laughable Cockney says ‘orl’ when he means “all,” 
down’t we orl? 

The whole system of popular phonetics needs owvraulin. 
Nah, lissun. 

Look at the apostrophe trouble. This has grown out of 
an exaggerated, a super-classical regard for the correct 
spelling of words. If the reader knows what the word is 
and the speaker referred to pronounces it in some unusual 
way, who cares about the original spelling? The point is 
to show the difference, and if you can’t do it with apos- 
trophes only 

Which plenty of people would try to do, remember. | 
once heard a girl observe to another in the street: “ Yestdy 
I nilly clapst!”” Now that is what she said; but according 
to classical standards I ought to spell it “‘ Yest’d’y I ne'lly 
c’llaps’d!”” Does that really seem better to you, or do 
you feel that you want to blow the specks off it ? 

It is all very well to talk about a balance between the 
two methods—a modicum of apostrophes, quant. suff. of 
phonetics, and every man for himself. The fact is that 
there is no successful balance. One must write this sort of 
thing either for the eye or for the ear. Try to write for 
something between the two and your public consists (if 
you see what I mean) of a side-whisker. Along comes 
somebody with a razor and then where are you? 

The difficulty is of course to make sure that the reader 
knows what the word is when it looks nothing like it . . . 





ss 


and, indeed, when it probably sounds nothing like it, either. 
A few days ago the conductor of a Liverpool Street bus 
I was on called out gaily ‘“Udgood Sewgers!” and this 
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“Tt’s an arrangement we have: I ask for eggs and 
bacon, a pot of tea, toast and marmalade, and he brings 
a cup of coffee and a roll.” 


would not, I think, have given any of the passengers much 
help if we hadn’t been crossing Ludgate Circus at the time. 

But let us waive all examples from bus-conductors. 
The question of the language of bus-conductors is as thorny 
and intricate as that of the language of the ancient 
Etrusconductors. Full right up, please; *nother one be’ind. 

The apostrophe is used almost always to indicate merely 
the dropping of a letter; but my view is that if it’s there, 
in an unfamiliar-looking word, you can’t help pronouncing 
it—even if only as a pause. Unless it does indicate a pause, 
or the dear old “glottal stop” which often does duty for ‘‘t” 
(and much else—think of the number twe’y-se’m), it 
should be left out. As in the following excellent and com- 
prehensive word with which I recently heard a man 
punctuating his remarks: 

“Sayfrinstancenahlookeerspose.” 

Apostrophes would only tend to give the quite wrong 
impression that the flow of that was interrupted. 

As for the small, specialised and comparatively little- 
used branch of phonetics that concerns the recording of 
the way people sing popular songs, I hardly think we shall 
have room to deal with that. To wiser heads than mine 
(when found) I would leave consideration of the strange 
fact that it seems to be possible to spell the difference in 
the quality of voices: that a crooner will sing Sahm Hwayr 
Aw v’th’ Rine Baw whereas an operatic contralto will sing 
Sam Hweer Ewvah th’Reen Bew. Myself, I am anxious to 
get back to my war-work, which—unless by the time you 
read this the Government has used the Emergency Powers 
Act to place me in charge of Tempix ’n Twowv Shuvvaws 
—consists of engraving Gone With the Wind, in tiny but 
perfectly-formed characters, on the National Debt. 

R. M. 
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The Offer... 


[“ I have nothing to offer but blood and toil and tears and 
sweat.”—Mr. Winston Churchill in first speech as Prime Minister.| 


E knew their temper and their stuff 
(From the same island race he sprang) 
And gave them words grim, strong enough: 
A clarion call the challenge rang— 
The grave hour looming graver yet— 
*T offer blood, toil, tears and sweat.” 


Blood to be spilt in many a place, 

Toil in the battle or its field, 
Tears upon many a woman’s face, 

Sweat for the corn or black coal yield, 
Sweat in the factory’s heated walls 
Where the steel harvest flowers and falls. 


There had been message far more kind, 
That had not so besieged their ear: 
Here was an offer to their mind, 
The stern, the valorous word was here, 
And like a swelling sea there leapt 
The nation’s answer: “We accept.” 


° ° 


‘“‘T had to catch the first train in the morning that would get me 
to the frontier, and arranged with the hotel manager that I should 
be soused at 5 o’clock.”—S. African Magazine. 


Did he make a reduction for a quantity ? 
° ° 


‘““So many women seem to let themselves go around the stomach 
and they should try exercises, preferably before it is too late.” 
Irish Paper. 
But even afterwards it shows a nice spirit. 








“ Honest, old boy, | can’t see why you stick to that 
old-fashioned set.” 
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The Ghost in the 
Corner 


HEN I dined with Mudleigh 

the other day in the country, 

it was pleasant to dine by 
candle-light, as he always does. To me 
there always seems to be so much more 
in a room when the light is rather dim, 
and lights and shadows are able to run 
about and change places among the 
curtains. Besides, we had plenty of 
light all along the table, which was 
where we required it; it was only at 
the ends of the room, and here and 
there among corners, that there was 
any dimness at all. And in that dim- 
ness at the far end of the room, in the 
left-hand corner, I saw, for the first 
time in my life, a ghost. I was not sure 
that it was a ghost; but you may see 
far solider things than ghosts, even a 
rabbit, for instance, and not always be 
sure that you saw what you thought 
you saw. Yet not only did I see it 
myself, but I had corroboration, so 
rare in ghost stories, from Mudleigh. 
He saw it too, and had often seen it. 
There were three or four others of us 
dining with him, but they were not so 
sure. I first noticed the white of it 
among the shadows, standing out 
unmistakably. And the shadows all 
round it seemed rather blacker than 
the rest of the shadows were. And I 
saw that it was the ghost—if it was a 
ghost—of a man in evening dress. It 
was then that Mudleigh turned to me 
and said: “You are looking at the 
shadows.” 

“Well, yes,” I said, “I was rather.” 

“Do you see anything?” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “I almost thought 
I did.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Well, I thought almost a man,” 
I said. 

“Do any of you see him?” he said, 
turning to the others. 

And some said they thought they 
did, and others said not. 

“It’s my butler,” said Mudleigh. 

“Your butler?” I said. “‘Why, yes, 
it looks quite like a butler.” 

And some of the others said then 
that they thought so too. 

“Yes,” said Mudleigh sadly, “he is 
always there; very nearly every night 
for the last ten weeks.” 

It was a long room and we all stared 
silently at that further end and could 
not be quite certain, but it looked like 
a large white shirt-front and a black 
tail-coat, waiting there in the corner 
and sometimes moving slightly. Look- 
ing back on it all, and remembering 


that I never saw the face clearly, it 
seems to me now that in the rather 
unusual circumstances which Mudleigh 
revealed to me—unusual, that is to say, 
in a ghost story—it may have been 
merely the ghost of a tail-coat or a 
shirt-front, but that is only a specula- 
tion. We all of us gazed for quite a long 
while, except Mudleigh, who seemed to 
be used to it. And the longer we gazed 
the clearer the thing became, till I 
definitely saw a shirt-stud. Sometimes 
the ghost moved back further among 
the shadows and grew dimmer awhile, 
and once it came a few paces towards 
us, but deferentially, as though it knew 
that a certain space should be kept 
between shadows and flesh-and-blood. 
None of us spoke a word, and the 
silence was growing heavy, and even 
the shadows in that far corner seemed 
to be heavy too, if it were not an 
absurd thing to say of shadows. And 
then one of us spoke. 

“Poor fellow!” he said. ‘Was he 
killed by something? Was it anything 
sudden?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mudleigh. “Nothing 
like that. He is alive and perfectly 
well. I heard from him only yesterday. 
But I had to get rid of him as a war 
economy.” 

It is that which makes me think it was 
more the ghost of a shirt-front. For 
the man was alive and well, and had 
no grim wrong to resent; but look at 
the things that they do to shirts in a 
laundry. ANON. 


° ° 


Take a Piece of 
Cake... 


7 UPPOSING a piece of glass 
in this cake cut your mouth, 
whom would you sue?” 

A difficult point, even on a Sunday 
afternoon in the mess. Eating the 
cake, one of N.A.A.F.I.’s poorer 
efforts, one had the fleeting impression 
that even a piece of glass would be a 
welcome break in its stolid uniformity. 
But the Adjutant would not care for 
such - flippancies as a reply to his 
inquiry. 

There are certain disadvantages in 
having an Adjutant who is a lawyer, 
particularly if one is one oneself. For 
example, professional etiquette de- 
mands that a united front should be 
presented to the laity, and yet it is not 
always easy for lawyers to agree. 

Whom would one sue for damages ? 
There is of course the Quartermaster, 
who provides the goods. But that 
The 


would be exceedingly harsh. 
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Quartermaster has spent most of his 
life, man and boy, in India and in the 
Army, and the shock of coming back to 
England and to a Territorial unit has 
left him a man of moods and un. 
easiness. I suppose he realised dimly 
that such things as civilians existed, 
but to live with them, dressed up as 


soldiers .. .! And if we talked of 
suing him ...! It would not be 
fair. 

Why not sue N.A.A.F.1. _ itself? 


The Navy, Army and Air Force In. 
stitutes is a corporation, capable of 
being sued, no doubt, in the usual way, 
and coming well within the legal 
definition of a corporation “having no 
body to be kicked nor soul to be 
damned.” In fact it would be fun to 
sue them. There would be some telling 
lines of cross-examination. “Tell me, 
Mr. X, do you find it impracticable to 
procure sausages not made wholly of 
bread and of poor bread at that?” 
“Mr. X, have you tasted this cake?! 
Is it the kind of cake you would like 
your young children or your aged 
mother to eat?” ‘Do you care for 
glass yourself, Mr. X?” “Quite, Mr. 
X. Then why .. .?” etc., etc., ete. 
But cloudy dreams of the caus 
célébre of the century are mere wishful 
thinking. N.A.A.F.I. may have made 
the cake—it is indeed difficult to 
believe that any reputable cake-maker 
would have done so—but did they 
actually sell it to the mess ? 
Somewhere in the picture is the 
R.AS.C. For do we not ask that 
august body for our supplies and do 
they not obtain such things as cake 
and bring them to us? Are they merely 
agents or independent contractors ? 
But can one sue the R.A.S.C.? Prob- 
ably not. A fine body of men of 
course, considering the sheltered lives 
they lead, and in some ways having an 
odd charm, but not really to be classi- 
fied as sympathique. Their reaction 
to my tentative request for a mere 
couple of gallons of petrol . . . One 
could sue them with a light-hearted 
abandon, but would any action lie? 
And there is another link in the 
chain: the Battery to which we are 
attached for rations and accommoda- 
tion. To sue the Battery Commander 
would be a real privilege in itself. The 
man is not actually vicious. He is a 
good soldier and probably well liked 
by his wife and family—with a few 
mental reservations, no doubt ; but there 
is no need for a man, simply because 
he used to manage the claims depart- 
ment of a big insurance company, to 
‘atalogue ail lawyers as sharks. We 
have our pride. As I say, it would be 
extremely satisfying to be able to sue 
him instead of his wretched company. 
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But that is not the whole story. 
Who bought the cake? Do not the 
Mess Committee appear somewhere, 
and am I not President of the Mess 
Committee, it being the kind of office 
pushed by the C.O. on to the one who 
appears to be least busy? Can I sue 
myself ? 

That would certainly — simplify 
matters. Convinced of the justice of 
my cause I should be unable to make 
any effective defence to the claim and, 
having received judgment for some 
thousands of pounds, I could bring in 
the Battery Commander, the R.A.S.C., 
N.A.A.F.I., and (if he still insisted I 
had two sherries last night when I only 
signed for one) the Quartermaster as 
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WaAR-TIME WEAKNESSES—SEEING SPIES 


third parties by way of indemnity and 
counter-claim. 

In fact if I really bestirred myself 
I could probably get myself posted to 
Singapore or Mauritius as an infernal 
nuisance. 

But the C.O. awoke to interrupt my 
dreams. 

“You wouldn’t sue anybody,” he 
said curtly. 

“Why?” asked the Adjutant duti- 
fully. 

“Tt would be a court-martial. 
inflicted wound.” 

There the matter rests for the 
moment. We are waiting until some- 
one does cut his mouth with a piece of 
glass from a N.A.A.F.I. cake. 


Self- 
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“Town PLANNING ExPERT’s DEATH” 
Healing in Indian Paper. 
Ought to be ashamed of itself. 


o ° 


“ James Ward, R.A., gained the prize, but 
being too large to hang his painting was; 
rolled up and placed in Chelsea Hospital.” 

Trade Publication. 


Wonder if he’s there still. 
° ° 


“Tf you don’t seem to be having much of 
a time yourself, give someone else a chance 
to have a bit of fun. Go round and push 
that baby out.”—Liverpool Pauper. 
Out of what? 
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“I tell you income-tax at 7/6 is ontrageons—it should have been 1o0/- at least!” 


The Joints 


EFORE the foe began to vex 
Our War-Chief had two Under-Secs., 
One Parliament’ry, one Financial 

(The difference was not substantial). 

But Mr. Eden, as you see, 

Is now to have the help of three. 

The King doth graciously appoint 

Two Under-Parly-Secies (Joint). 

Sir Edward Grigg, Sir Henry Croft 

Together hold the flag aloft; 

Sir Henry Croft, Sir Edward Grigg 

Look soldierly in any rig; 

Sir Edward Grigg, Sir Henry Croft 

Are sound, and very far from soft; 

Sir Henry Croft, Sir Edward Grigg 

Should go exceptionally big; 

None with impunity has scoffed 





At Edward Grigg or Henry Croft. PS. 
But there is one important point— 
To what extent are these two joint? 
Will they—a crude example—share 
One salary between the pair? PPS 


Or are they joint for work and play 
But several in point of pay ? 


.—So Henry has become a lord! | 
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And when the Members ask what sort 
Of things are done by General Gort, 
Or why the wife of Private Brett 
Has not received her money yet, 
Will they recite with wna vor 
Harmonious answers from the Box / 
And in that most congenial case 
Which is the tenor, which the bass ? 
Then, when the long debate is done, 
Do their votes count as two, or one ? 
In fact as soon as one begins 

To ruminate about the twins, 

All kinds of knotty questions rise 
Which will in time demand replies: 
But since the foe is on the way 

We won’t go into that to-day. 


—And now I hear that all is clear, 
For one of them will be a peer. 
Well, well, whichever has to go, 
Be sure we'll miss him down below. 


He will be bored. 
A. P. H. 


x00d luck to him! 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Hospitals are now in urgent need of supplies for the wounded, 
medical and surgical appliances of every kind. 


Apart from these, the Air Force, the Army in France, the men still 
fighting in Norway, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our 
minesweepers, the men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, still 
require extra comforts such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 


Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital 
patients, but there is demand for much more. 


If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Tuesday, May 21st.—Lords: Viscount 
Simon introduced. Various Measures 
Advanced. 


Commons: Colonial Development 
and Welfare Bill given Second Read- 
ing. Its Money Resolution Agreed to. 

Wednesday, May 22nd.—Lords: Emer- 
gency Powers Defence Bill Passed. 


Commons: Emergency Powers De- 
fence and Treachery Bills Passed. 
Local Defence Volunteers Discussed. 


Tuesday, May 21st—Lord Simon 
was introduced this afternoon neatly 
sandwiched between two ex-Lord 
Chancellors—Lord HarLsHaM and Lord 
CaLDECOTE. The Upper House has 
seldom been more bestrewn with ex- 
Lord Chancellors than at the moment. 

At Question-time the Commons cut 
a very poor figure, doing little justice 
to its real spirit by keeping the P.M. 
waiting on the Front Bench while it 
niggled and haggled as to who should 
have the £2,000 drawn by Mr. ATTLEE 
when he was Leader of the Opposition 
and as to who should put official 
questions to the Government. Jockey- 
ing for party points at a moment when 
the greatest battle in the history of the 
world was going none too well for us 
just across the Channel seemed too 
contemptible to be credible, but it went 
on and on. Lady Astor, rightly 
furious, leaped to her feet and asked if 





Ausf 


THE WESTMINSTER 


CHAMPION 


SPEED 


[The Emergency Powers Bill that was 
introduced by Mr. AtTLEE passed through 
allits stages in the record time of 2 hours 
43 minutes. | 
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the Commons realised there was a war 
on; and when Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS 
actually obliged Mr. CHURCHILL, about 
to answer Mr. Legs-Smitu’s official 
question about to-morrow’s business, 
to sit down again in order that the 
SPEAKER should give a Ruling about 
the trivial matter of the rights of 
senior Privy Councillors, the patience 
of adult Members of the House was 
about exhausted, and so was that of 
the SPEAKER, who asked Sir HERBERT 
in icy tones not to be so precipitate. 
Clearly the problem of how a purely 
constructive Opposition can be con- 
trived in the almost complete absence 
of opposition is important; but to 
drag in the question of party represen- 
tation as Sir Herbert, Mr. Maxton 
and others did, is to lose all sense of 
the realities of the emergency. 

Colonel Wepewoop felt rather 
similarly about the Colonial Develop- 
ment Bill, the Second Reading of which 
was moved by Mr. MacDonaLp, now 
Minister of Health but its author; he 
said he had just heard a_ pre-war 
Minister making a pre-war speech on 
a pre-war Bill which could only have 
value if its delightfully obsolete 
proposals were redirected to obtaining 
maximum production. The Labour 
Party liked it, however, and so in 
general did Conservatives. 

Wednesday, May 22nd.—The feature 
of the day was of course Mr. ATTLEE’S 
surprise introduction of a Bill which 
gives the Government full power to 
control persons and property. It has 
been passed through all its stages by 
both Houses and to-night received the 
Royal Assent. Mr. ATTLEE explained 
that, without panicking at all, the 
Government viewed the situation as 
grave enough to justify their taking 
complete powers to command every- 
one and everything. Citizens were 
expected to continue at their present 
work until given different orders. 
Some establishments would be con- 
trolled immediately, some later. Wages 
and profits would be controlled, and 
in future E.P.T. would be at the rate 
of 100 per cent. Banks and finance 
would come under the Government, 
but whether centrally or through 
regional commissioners was not yet 
decided. Hours and conditions of work 
were to be prescribed by the Minister 
of Labour, with the vital inclusion of 
a Fair Wages Clause by which em- 
ployers who did not, when the war was 
over, restore privileges sacrificed in 
the emergency would become _in- 
eligible for Government contracts. A 
Munitions Production Council was 
being set up, and in fact was meeting 
to-night, of representatives of the 
Departments most concerned with 
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supplies. Mr. GREENWooD would be 
its President. The Bill would apply to 
Northern Ireland. 

Against these powers, which come 
very late in the war, no one had any 
solid objection. 











The Wedgwood Hen. “A PRE-WAR BIRD, 
| THINK; AND CERTAINLY A PRE-WAR EGG.” 


The debate on the Treachery Bill, 
which establishes the death penalty 
for subversive activities and lays down 
that suspect enemy aliens shall be 
tried by court-martial, was greatly 
brightened by Mr. GALLACHER’S sug- 
gestion that QuISLING, the well-known 
Fifth - Columnist, was an Oxford 
Grouper. This was indignantly denied 
by Mr. MatueErs, who extracted from 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL an assurance 
that Moral Rearmament would not be 
thought subversive in the terms of the 
Bill. 

Sir Epwarp Grice’s Bill ensuring 
that no one of military age should get 
exemption because of being a parashot 
was passed through all its stages. In 
five days over 250,000 volunteers had 
come forward for this novel force, 
thirsting to let something off; organ- 
isation was proceeding rapidly, and the 
volunteers would be fully equipped 
immediately. Field-service caps would 
be worn, with either linen overalls or 
arm-bands. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Home Forces would be respon- 
sible. There were plenty of rifles in the 
country. Patrolling would be largely 
a dusk-to-dawn affair. Volunteers 
would act in section under commanders 
and not allowed to roam about the 
countryside, a fact which will bring 
what comfort can be brought to those 
unfortunate members of the R.A.F. 
who may be obliged to “bail out” 
over this country at night. 
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EAR GEORGE, am afraid 
you will not see Rollo Pinkerton 
when you come down next 


week-end, because he has been trans- 
ferred to another unit, not at his own 


request. And not a very pleasant unit 
either. He was so over-eager to please 


that he gave annoyance. His Company 
Commander had taken to a bicycle in 
order to get round his sites, and one 
day he had to plod home wheeling the 
thing instead of riding it, which, as he 
says, would be all right if he had got 
off for a rest, but in this case he particu- 
larly wanted to ride. It made him feel, 
he says, like some complete ass return- 
ing from the hunt on foot. Only you 
can’t puncture a horse. 

Anyway, he was slogging along 
pushing the thing, and he had very 
warm cheeks and eyes that felt like 
stick-holes in the snow. And suddenly 
he sensed that the very thing he wanted 
to avoid had happened, and he was 
being followed. He turned to look 


behind him, and he was being stalked 
by his entire Company. 


At least they 


a 
pave 





el) 





litt 





“ What’s happened to the band?” 


For Unseemly Conduct 


were not exactly stalking; out of the 
blue they were overtaking him in 
military formation, with clockwork 
rhythm and punctilious step, with 
swinging arms, swelled chests and 
jutting chins. 

The Company Commander at once 
foresaw the worst. He would enter the 
town by the High Street at the head of 
his men, pushing a bike with a flat tyre, 
and for one of his intense vanity this 
was a dreadful prospect. Moreover the 
men were led by an enthusiastic subal- 
tern, and had this been any ordinary 
ofticer there might have been some 
chance of the men being steered dis- 
creetly down a side-turning and told to 
look to their front while they went, for 
the Company Commander’s bike was 
already referred to in topical verses 
during barrack concerts. But Rollo 
did not even slacken speed or halt. If 
anything could have made the Com- 
pany Commander feel sillier, he says, it 
would have been to have had his dog 
with him on a lead, because his is a 
dog that keeps stopping. 















Rollo, turning his progress into a 
forced march, and so far from being 
dismayed as to display actual pleasure 
at what he beheld, put on considerable 
speed. The Company Commander 
heard the increasing thunder of those 
marching feet, and finally felt the hot 
breath of Rollo on the back of his neck, 
whereupon, turning in a wall-eyed 
manner, he saw Rollo like a nightmare 
character just drawing level, his face 
full of teeth and his red moustache 
gathered on his upper lip as if sewn 
there by a few cobbled stitches. And 
all he said was: ‘‘This is a bit of luck, 
Sir. You can march in ahead of us. 
The men will like that very much 
indeed, Sir.” 

“You flaming idiot!” barked the 
Company Commander. “Get to hell 
out of it! Can’t you see this is quite 
bad enough already?” 

“Oh, very good, Sir,” Rollo said, 
and at once gave this surprising order: 
**Double March!” 

The Company Commander by this 
time had his back arched like a croquet 
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hoop, and he began to suffer the 
extreme torture of knowing that his 
men were being taken past him at the 
trot. 

The way they went was, he declares, 
impressionistic. 

They were lifting high their knees; 
their rifles were held at the point of 
balance; the peaks of their caps were 
all regimentally alike in angle, and 
they took a darned long time to go by. 
Rollo ran in front like a circus pony, 
and as the men followed behind, each 
file turned to look at him as if their 
heads were tied together; for instead 
of giving the sensible order “Eyes 
Right ” and thus making them look 
away, Rollo gave “Eyes Left,” so 
they all peered into the Company 
Commander’s face and beamed their 
recognition. 

The Company Commander ground 
his teeth, then spat out this high- 
pitched command. 

“Mr. Pilkington,” he cried, ‘stop 
this confounded rot, Sir, and take these 
blasted men away!” 

“Right, Sir!” Rollo replied, and 
straightway issued the even more 
surprising order: ‘‘Ab-out Turrrrn!”’ 
He counted the paces as they spun 
around with relish, and they now came 
doubling past this exhibit for the 
second time, taking in their Company 
Commander an interest as keen as that 
of children in a murder. 

This time Rollo screamed the com- 
plimentary remark: “Eyes Right!” 
and every man craned his neck like a 
swan’s so that his eyes protruded into 
the Company Commander’s face; many 
even turned to look back across their 


shoulders rather than be thought 
unregimental. 


“Why,” said the Company Com- 
mander afterwards, “‘the half-wit had 
to bring his men past me twice in that 
fantastic way I simply do not know.” 
And neither do I, for Rollo, who had 
previously led, was now left behind, 
and had to sprint along the pavement 
on the far side in order to get in front 
again. As he went he kept jumping up 
to see over the battle-bowlers of his 
men and to discover whether he had 
reached the point at which he should 
salute again. 

There came another wrathful out- 
raged bellow from the Company Com- 
mander which really shattered Rollo, 
and at this point he providentially 
beheld a side-turning. He wheeled the 
Company at top speed and shot them 
up it like one leading the charge, but 
unfortunately it was a cul-de-sac. The 
front file ran into the wall, and 
staggered back on their heels, throwing 
the rear into confusion, but Rollo 
managed to wedge them into this 
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hiding place, and there he halted them. 
Here came his greatest and most fatal 
mistake. Anxious to find out whether 
this manceuvre had pleased at last, 
he crept back to the corner of the wall 
to peep round it. Simultaneously the 
Company Commander propped his 
bike against the kerb in complete 
exasperation, and crept to the wall 
with stealthy menace to make sure 
Xollo had really gone up that road for 








7 | custonens E 
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good. Precisely as he stooped to look, 
Rollo did the same. They crashed head 
on, and the Company Commander had 
his nose cut neatly in half by the brim 
of Rollo’s tin hat. 

The rest defies description. 

Xollo, I say, has been transferred. 

And the Company Commander has 
sold his bike, so you will not see that 
either. 


Yours ever, Tony. 


TMi 


Ni 





“Anyhow, Joe, that’ll put a damper on their activities.” 
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. On the hands down, 
I-2-3, 1-2-3. . 2” 


In the 


ETWEEN me and the ex- 
corporal of the King’s Own was 
the man who was hard of hear- 

ing. The queue, part in and part out 
of the police station, was about forty 
yards long and we were three abreast. 
I had listened to the ex-corporal’s 
account of his military career and had 
found myself supplying him with some 
details of my own. From what I could 
see of it any parachutists descending 
in our district were in for extinguish- 
ment furlongs before they reached the 
ground. 

“As soon as I larn o’ this Local 
Defence Volunteer outfit,” the ex- 
corporal had informed me, “I couldn’t 
get ’ere fast enough. Parachutes, eh! 
I only ’ope Adolf ’s at the end of one, 
I’ll make ’im look like a_ coffee- 
strainer.” 

“Lewis gunner, me,” announced a 
voice in the rear. “Yer know that 
tum-tiddley-om-pom — pom-pom the 
boy scouts play on their drums? 
Well, I could do that twice out o’ 
three.” 

‘There was a time on the Ancre.. .” 
another voice began. 

“Chips and eggs every night and a 
nice drop o’ vin blanc. I could ’ave 
married ’er if I’d wanted .. .” 


I never heard so many potted 


military autobiographies in my life 
Everybody was recounting 


before. 





arms bend—Up, Down, 1-2-3, 


Queue 


experiences of the 1914-18 period. 
All, that is, except the man who was 
hard of hearing. He was about my 
own age, say fifty-five, and he wore 
large spectacles and a_ benevolent 
smile. And he was so tiny. I could only 
judge him as having belonged to the 
Bantams, a most diminutive ex- 
bantam. 

The ex-corporal, indeed, had at- 
tempted to elicit his former unit but, 
after the little man had cupped his 
ear twice, had given it up as a bad job. 

We edged forward slowly. A police- 
sergeant, who apparently composed 
the entire station staff, was taking 
particulars and listening to a spate of 
volunteered information. 

“"Enery “Igginbottom. Used ter 
belong to the Machine-Gun Corps. The 
ole suicide squad. Put me down for 
one o’ them Bren guns. I'll. . .” 

‘Albert Smith. Gordon ’Ighlanders. 
Born and bred at Polegate, so they 
wrapped me in a kilt. Same time as 
they was putting chaps from Aberdeen 
in the Royal Sussex.” 

And so it went on. Meanwhile, I 
could not help but cogitate on the 
military antecedents of my diminutive 
neighbour. Now that I appraised him 
more fully he appeared too frail even 
to have been in the Bantams. Unless 
he had shrunk. It was just possible 
that he had been a spy—I had heard 
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that it was an asset to appear utterly 
unsuggestive of the martial bearing— 
but then Mr. Eden had not appealed 
for spies but rather for people to deal 
with them. My curiosity became more 
excited, and as we reached the desk [ 
let the little man speak first. I fancy 
that the ex-corporal had feelings akin 
to my own, for he gave way also. 

As he faced the police-sergeant the 
little man fiddled with his glasses and 
half turned and glanced amiably along 
the queue. 

T hope they haven’t all lost dogs!” 
he beamed. 

The police-sergeant stared. 

“T’ve called to announce that my 
dog has strayed,” the little man said. 

“But you needn’t have waited in 
this queue,” the police-sergeant told 
him. ‘These people are here to join 
the L.D.V.” 

The little man cupped his ear, 

“These people are here to join the 
Local Defence Volunteers,” the police- 
sergeant repeated, raising his voice. 
“Why didn’t you speak ?” 

“It wasn’t a Peke,” the little man 
explained. “‘As a matter of fact we 
don’t know what it is except that it’s a 
mongrel.” 

“Could you call back when the 
queue’s a bit less ?”’ the police-sergeant 
shouted. 

The little man nodded. 

“It’s on its collar,” he announced, 
“the full name and address.” 

The police-sergeant leaned forward. 

“T’m dealing with the Local Defence 
Volunteers,” he bawled. 

“Floppy ears,” the little man replied; 
“he likes you to pull them.” 

By this time the snatches of former 
military history had become silent and 
the police-sergeant’s face was attaining 
a mauvish hue. 

“Can you call back?” he yelled. 

“Yes, black,” the little man informed 
him, ‘‘ but not quite all. It has a white 
nose and forefeet.” 

“Can you call back?” the police- 
sergeant screamed. 

Jack, no!” the little man answered. 
“As a matter of fact it’s called Pongo. 
It’s a silly name I know but my wife 
chose it and... .” 

The police-sergeant appeared on the 
point of bursting, but suddenly a ray 
of hope entered his eye and he rose and 
looked along the queue. 

“Ts there anybody here used to be 
an R.S.M.?” he appealed. 

‘*T did,” came a stentorian voice from 
the doorway. 

The police-sergeant dropped back 
limply on his chair and waved a hand 
in the direction of the little man. 

“You have a go at telling him,” he 
said. 
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“ Right-o, [’ll tell you what [’ll do: I’ll swap our second piano-tuner 
for one of your six comedians if you'll give me a written guarantee that he 


isn’t a female impersonator.” 


“* Sans-Souct’’ 1940 


“ 


T’S small, of course—but I must 
say we’re delighted with it... . 
I’d love to show it to you. Oh, 

mind the buckets, won’t you? They ’ve 
got such terribly sharp edges. I always 
think the top of the stairs is a bad place 
to keep them, and one or two people 
have fallen over them and got quite 
badly hurt—but at least they're 
handy if we don’t get much warning. 
The sand is in a box in this cupboard 
on the landing. ... Yes, I have to keep 
my clothes there, but I found the sand 
does far less damage to the skirts and 
so on than the water did when the 
buckets used to be there. That’s why 
we changed them over, really. 

The children are in this room. The 
window is nice and low, so they could 
jump out quite easily in an emergency 

No, Baby is rather young for 
the jump. That’s why we have the 
rope fastened to the window-bars, all 
ready. 

This is our room. We have to have 
a telephone each, because J’m only 
rung up if my evacuees are arriving or, 
of course, not arriving after all, and 
my husband is rung up whenever the 
A.R.P. people want to ask him some- 
thing. So that whichever of us isn’t 
being rung up can always get in a little 
sleep, which is such a help. 

This is the maid’s room. ... Yes, it 
does do rather well for storing the jam, 
doesn’t it? It almost makes up for not 
being able to afford a maid. I’m sorry 
I can’t take you down the back-stairs, 
but we ’ve given up using them because 
there was no way of reaching the 
window to black it out, and the stairs 


are so steep that people were apt to 
forget and turn on the light, so we felt 
it was wiser to lock the door leading to 
the kitchen. One can easily reach the 
kitchen through the hall, or by just 
running round the garden way. 

Yes, we always keep our gas-masks 
hanging up in the hall, where the 
pictures used to be. The pictures are 
in the cellar and we think—we can’t 
be sure—but we hope—the cellar is 
bomb-proof. A cousin of my husband’s, 
quite a brilliant architect, said he was 
nearly certain it would resist almost 
anything. Marvellous luck, isn’t it? 
The drawback will be if the house 
comes down on the cellar and buries 
us all. That, I think, would make 
things very difficult. However, I’ve 
spoken to our local demolition squad, 





“ Going—going— 
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though one doesn’t want to be selfish 
about it, and there’ll be a lot for them 
to do. 

Would you really like to see the 
garden? It’s looking rather attractive, 
isn’t it, the potatoes are showing up so 
well on the tennis lawn. And don’t you 
rather like the colour of:the old her- 
baceous border now it’s been ploughed 
up? Here’s the pig-bucket, and the 
pig is in the old summer-house. — [t 
was rather a squeeze when there were 
twelve tiny pigs in there with her, but 
we've moved them into what used to 
be our little greenhouse. They love it 
there. 

It’s not a bad spot for the waste- 
paper sack, is it, slung between the 
lilac-trees? We got the idea from a 
hammock we used to have before the 
war. A very nice neighbour of ours, 
Lady Binch, comes for the waste-paper 
and the tins once a week and takes 
them away in her limousine. . . . 

The logs? Well, we threw those 
down on the drive because I believe 
they make it much more awkward for 
people landing in parachutes. After 
all, as I always say, they'll be armed 
and we shan’t, so there really ought to 
be something to give one a chance of 
getting at the telephone. I mean, that’s 
only fair, isn’t it? 

There was a little pond at the bottom 
of the garden, but we drained it. My 
aunt—of course she’s old, and rather 
fanciful—had an idea that they might 
suddenly pop up in collapsible rubber 
boats or something—and it seemed 
kinder to humour her about it. And 
after all, one never quite knows. 
Besides, we think the hollow will come 
in very useful—for dumping un- 
exploded bombs and so on, if we fill it 
up with sand... . 

How very nice of you to like it all! 

I must say, we do feel it’s a dear 
peaceful little home.” E. M. D. 





—Gone.”’ 
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A Plaint 


LTHOUGH the guns in Flanders 
boom, the lilac-tree is still in 
bloom, and though the foes are 

now at grips we still may eat our fish- 
and-chips. 

No, | definitely can’t go on. You 
simply can’t write the stuff in these 


days with beer at its present price. If 


it was merely myself I wouldn’t mind, 
but the whole of the Prose Poets’ Union 
is faced with the same problem, and it 
is time the Government either stepped 
in or stepped out. 

I would not harp upon my own case 
unless it was so dreadfully typical, but 





though one hates talking about oneself 


one just must or just bust. Like most 
Prose Poets I started life as a sporting 
journalist, but there were too many 


horses running. It was easy enough if 


there were only three horses in a race 
to say that Boiled Eggs was trying, 
that King Priam wasa likely challenger, 
and that Spring Song needed watching, 
but when fields reached twenty or so 
one’s imagination boggled. 

So I descended a little in the scale 
and became a political journalist, and 
naturally my main object was to show 
exactly what Hitler would do next. 




















“Why, Rogers! whatever made you think of champagne?” 


May 29 1940 


This was in the days when he was still 
more or less quiescent, only snitching 
a couple of countries or so every year, 
but I fell down completely forecasting 
the Seychelles Islands when it was 
really Austria, and the editor said: 
“T am sorry, Sympson, but politics 
try you too high, it appears; we will 
give you finance.” 

1 knew from the first that finance 
would not suit, and I soon found that 
1 was right in thinking I would usually 
be wrong. I told my readers that for a 
long-term investment I would recom. 
mend Consolidated Chewing-Gums, and 
the poor suckers who responded lost 
everything. Everything I recom. 
mended went down with extraordinary 
rapidity, and before I finally retired all 
the other financial journalists used to 
use my columns as a sort of barometer, 
boosting any stock that I hinted needed 
unloading and suggesting the quick 
sale of anything I boosted. 

“You haven’t found your niche,” 
said the editor rather sharply one day, 
after he had dropped a packet by 
following my advice about Desiccated 
Oils; ““you must swop over with Uncle 
Bimbo.” 

That was in the days when the news- 
papers were still quite large, and 
Children’s Columns were all the rage. 
The man who drew the pictures did 
most of the work and I simply had 
to write underneath “See Gorky and 
Storky going up the hill—will they fall’ 
Ah! Who is this?—the Witch!” and 
that sort of thing which, with practice, 
is not difficult, and all would have been 
well if the Mayor of some horrible sea- 
side town hadn’t asked me to go down 
and open a Children’s Week. I never 
realised what a lot of children doted on 
Uncle Bimbo’s Corner until I appeared 
on the platform in a new suit with a 
rather high collar to look like an uncle, 
and saw the mass of faces beneath me. 
Unfortunately a little girl with yellow 
pigtails in the front row burst into 
hysterics immediately she saw me, and 
soon the whole place was in an uproar. 

“T’m sorry,” said the editor when | 
got back to town, “but you'll have to 
take the Prose Poem. Miss Julep has 
fallen sick.” After trying it for a few 
weeks I was not surprised, because it 
has a most devastating effect on one’s 
ordinary conversation, and one soon 
becomes unpopular at the club if one 
goes about saying “ Hallo, dear Major, 
there you are! Can I press you toa 
cigar, or would you care to cut a dash 
and join me in a Scotch-and-splash ?” 

No, I can’t go on any longer with 
it, and having tried every other form 
of journalism, I suppose I shall have 
to forget the promise made at my 
mother’s knee and become a humorist. 
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Lebensraum for 
Writers 


N one way this paper shortage is a 
blessing: it now takes much less 
time to read the papers. 

We writers know all about reading. 
Actually, I suppose we read far more 
than people who call themselves 
readers, or even constant readers, and 
who seldom read more than two news- 
papers a day. 

We, on the other hand, have to read 
at least half a dozen to keep ourselves 
well-informed, so that we can write our 
well-informed articles. These articles 
that we write about the things we read 
about are no doubt read by other con- 
scientious writers in their search for 
something to write about. I don't 
know how it all started, but there it is: 
writers must read or starve. 

It was always a bit difficult to read 
all the papers in time to get any writing 
done, so it was quite a blessing when 
they began to get smaller and thinner. 
I can now get through my daily half- 
dozen in less than half the usual time, 
which of course leaves much more 
time for writing. 

So it’s rather a pity that the things 
I write are now sent back to me with 
little notes saying that owing to lack 
of space because of the paper shortage 
there is no room to print them. 

To readers who for years—Oh, all 
right, I was stopping anyway. 





NOTICE 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


Owing to the situation in Scan- 
dinavia the supply of paper is 
drastically curtailed, with the 
result that our readers may find 
difficulty in obtaining PUNCH 
unless an order is given in advance. 

To avoid disappointment a 
definite order for PUNCH weekly 
should be given immediately to 
your Newsagent or direct to 
PUNCH Office. For Subscription 
Rates see the bottom of the Front 
Cover. 

The Summer Number is now on 
sale at 1/-, and if unobtainable 
locally can be supplied direct from 
PUNCH Office, 10 Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4., at 1/3, post free. 
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JNATATLOR 


“And I tell you it is a great crested grebe!” 


Centenarian 


Ay took ten years off my life”— 


Five times I’ve said that 
During the last eight months. 


That makes fifty years. 
T am now fifty-three. 


So even if 

I die to-morrow 

I should have been 103 
Under normal conditions. 


Iam very proud of this. A. W. B. 
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The Second-hand Bicycle 


DON’T know how many people 
have noticed that the first nine 
months of the war have introduced 
a completely new vehicle to the roads 
of Great Britain. I mean the second- 
hand bicycle. Whether it will oust the 
motor-car I don’t know, but I think 
you can take it that the second-hand 
bicycle has come to stay. 
For those who are thinking of buying 


one, I had better tell them what they 
will be getting. The second-hand 


bicycle has two wheels supported by a 
metal frame, and the frame and the 
inside of one of the wheels are coated 
with a sort of rough-cast black enamel. 
This roughness is made by air-bubbles, 
specks of dust and paint-brush hairs. 
The handlebars are enamelled black 
like the frame, and a bell hangs upside- 
down from the left-hand side. The 
saddle is adjustable; that is to say, it 
has been adjusted either too high or 
too low and has rusted into place. The 
brakes are two long black cables, 
clipped here and there up the frame 
and springing out into wide loops 
below the handlebars, where they are 
fastened to the red rubber grips at the 
ends of the handlebars to keep the 
grips on. Finally there is a piece of 
string caught up in the hub of the back 
wheel which makes a flipping noise 
when the wheel goes round. 

Now for the price. A second-hand 


bicycle costs from five to thirty 
shillings; the bicycle itself costs five 


shillings and the trimmings cost up to 
the other twenty-five. For seven-and- 
six, for instance, you get the bicycle, 
both mudguards and one red rubber 


grip. For fifteen shillings you get the 
pump and a bracket for the front 


lamp. For the full thirty you get rubber 
pedal-treads, a puncture outfit and 
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proper metal clips, instead of boot- 
laces, to hold the brakes to the frame. 
There are variations above and below 
these prices; a second-hand _ bicycle 
with one of those red string dress- 
guards is usually given free. 

When you have bought your second- 
hand bicycle you must think about 
lamps, for, as you know, there is a 
fairly new law about having a rear 
light as well as a front. 
second-hand bicycles nearly always 
think they are exempt trom this law, 
but this is not so. 

You will have to buy a lamp for the 
front of your second-hand bicycle; I 
mean really buy it—go into a shop and 
pay for it. Once you have made up 
your mind you will find it isn’t as bad 
as you thought, and you can have a lot 
of fun looking round the gadgets in the 
shop. ‘The rear light you make your- 
self from an ordinary torch. Cut the 
red part out of a printed silk handker- 
chief and fix it behind the glass, and 
tie the torch to the back wheel. There 
is a knack of doing this which I can’t 
explain; the main thing is to use a 
longer piece of string than you think 
you will need, and go on winding. 

Now about riding the second-hand 
bicycle. You get on it any way you 
like, and while you are getting it into 
position you will notice that the front 
wheel has a way of swinging right round 
so that the handlebars face the other 
way. This doesn’t matter once you're 
on, unless you are one of those people 
who have a terrible desire, against 
their own wills, to ride a few yards 
without holding. Don’t give in to it; 


the wheel will only swing round again. 
Some riders of second-hand _ bicycles, 
after a 
desire, 


week of battling with this 
take their second-hand bicycles 


Riders of 
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to a garage and ask why the wheel 
swings round; but all the garage-man 
will say is that the frame is out of the 
true but not worth putting right. 

There is usually no need to ring the 
bell of a second-hand bicycle, as people 
can hear the front mudguard rattling; 
but sometimes you have to when you 
go round a corner, and then you must 
remember to unscrew the top of the 
bell just loose enough, otherwise it will 
only make a clacking sound, and you 
mustn’t forget to screw it up again 
afterwards or it will drop off. 

When you want to put on the back 
brake you grip the metal thing on the 
right-hand side of the handlebars, and 
this does something inside the cable 
and works the mechanism over the 
back wheel (the bit the strap under- 
neath the saddle-bag gets in the way 
of) and this clamps the brake-blocks 
on to either the rim or the tyre of the 
back wheel. When you have stopped 
wanting the brake on, get off and pull 
the strap out of the spring; even then 
you will have to force the brake-blocks 
away from the wheel, as the spring of 
a second-hand bicycle is very weak. 
On the other hand, the spring of the 
front brake is so strong that you won't 

able to make it work at all. 

When you want to prop your second- 
hand bicycle against the kerb while 
you go into a shop, don’t be misled by 
all the other second-hand _ bicycles 
already propped up. They didn’t find 
it any easier than you will. Think first 
if you really need what you were going 
to buy; if you decide you do, then 
dismount and choose the highest piece 
of kerb you can find. Kick the pedal 
backwards just hard enough to get it 
down level with the kerb. Then push 
the second-hand bicycle forward a few 
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“Aly brightest pupil is indicated by the tick.” 


inches; this makes the pedal stay 
down. Then lean the second-hand 
bicycle on the pedal; if you have 
pushed it too far, so that the pedal- 
shaft is not exactly perpendicular, it 
will shoot forward and fall flat. If you 
haven’t, and the pedal-shaft is, then 
the kerb will be too low for it to balance 
and it will fall over just the same. 

By alternately kicking the pedal and 
pushing the second-hand bicycle for- 
ward you will sooner or later get it to 
balance. After that, all you have to 
remember is to get in and out of the 
shop before it falls over again, and— 
even more important—not to take the 
second-hand bicycle immediately out- 
side the shop you were in. That will 
belong to someone buying something 
from the shop on the left of your shop 
if you stand facing it. Your own 
second-hand bicycle will be opposite 
the shop on the right, because you will 
have pushed it that far trying to get 
the pedal at the proper angle. 

Finally, a few words about when 
things go wrong with the second-hand 
bicycle. The first time you get a 


puncture, take the tyre off and you 
will see a number of different-sized 
patches of red rubber all over the 
inner tube; this means it has been 
mended so many times before that you 
will have to get a new one. In fact it 
is almost better the first time not to 
bother about taking the tyre off but to 
ride straight on to the nearest cycle- 
shop or garage and buy another inner 
tube right away. After the first time 
you can mend your punctures in the 
usual way, I mean by putting the inner 
tube in water and looking for the 
bubbles, and so on. 

If you suddenly get a funny feeling 
that one of your wheels is coming off, 
it is; this is because the wheels of a 
second-hand bicycle are meant to come 
off and have sort of handle-things by 
which you can unscrew them. So all 
you do when you get this funny feeling 
is to tighten the wheel up. But if 
almost anything else happens you 
don’t do anything. It isn’t worth 
it. And this, I suppose, is what has 
won the second-hand bicycle its 
popularity. 


Two Elderly Britons 


“T HAVE a bit of shooting down 
in Kent.” 

“Where do you get your game?” “T 
get it sent 

Over from Germany. It’s not yet 
come. 

But there’s a fellow says he’ll send 
me some.” 

“Reliable?” 
name.” 

“Hitler? And he’ll be sending you 
some game?” 

“Yes, so he says. I hope he’ll send 


** Adolf Hitler is his 


it soon. 
The time for the best shooting should 
be June.” ANON. 
° ° 
Prodigality 


‘“‘Appalling losses are being inflicted on 
the Germans, as Hitler’s generals, obeying 
his desperate order to smash the West at a 
blow, are hurled in masses into battle.” 

Lancashire Paper. 
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“Well, Sir, what I say is, ‘Figures can’t lie.’ 


General List 


HAVE always thought of Robert Orange as the man 

with the happiest face I know; I had never met him 

outside France, where he has passed most of his life in 
between the last war,’for which he was too young, and the 
present one, for which he might well have been too old up 
till now; and so I had every excuse for cutting entirely 
dead the gloomy individual in khaki who passed me just 
outside the War Office. As we shook hands (for he rushed 
after me and held me till I knew him again) I saw that he 
was a second-lieutenant on the General List, and therefore 
assumed that he was in Intelligence. 

In our conversation on the way to my club he confirmed 
this, and explained why he was so downhearted. It ap- 
peared that he had been instructed to present himself at 
the orderly-room of a certain battalion, where he was to 
get in touch with Brigadier So-and-So by telephone; and 
he had tripped up rather badly, for in France an Adjudant 
is a sort of Sergeant-Major, and a Brigadier is a Lance- 
corporal. 

“Then there is the matter of Majors,” he said when we 
had settled down to the sherry. “In the French Army a 
Major is the Medical Officer; with you he is a Commandant. 
But a Major-General is junior to a Lieutenant-Gencral.” 

I explained that a Major-General was a Sergeant-Major- 
General in disguise, and that a Lieutenant-General was the 
Lieutenant of a full General. He said, ‘“Then what about 
Colonel-Generals and Captain-Generals and_ Brigadier- 
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Generals?”’ I was able to inform him that Brigadier. 
Generals had died out at the end of the last war, to be 
replaced by his recent acquaintance, the Brigadier; that 
as far as | knew Marlborough had been our last Captain- 
General; and that it was only Germans who had Colonel- 
General for a rank. 

But he remained troubled. That wasn’t all, he said. 
There was the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster. 
General, and a whole horde of deputies. 

I explained that these were names of appointments 
and not of ranks; and at his request I wrote down the 
differences between the D.A.Q.M.G., the D.A.A. & Q.M.G., 
and the D.A. & Q.M.G. I said, “‘There you have the lot.” 

For the first time in our conversation his gloom lifted. 
“Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘there’s one more.” He took from 
his pocket a letter with a French stamp on it. It was 
addressed to: 


2nd.-Lieutenant General Orange, 
List 1, 
Berkshire Barracks, 
Wilminghurst, 
Angleterre. 


“That lay on the ante-room table for six hours while 
I was looking for my Brigadier,” he said. He drained his 
sherry. ‘‘The mess will never let me forget it,” added 
Robert Orange, 2nd.-Lieutenant, General List (I). 


° ° 


Things that Might have been Better Expressed 


Hospital has recently been saddened by the departure of 
Miss , who for so many years has been in charge of the 
Hospital. The hundreds of patients are an eloquent testimony to 
the work that has been done under her care.” 

From a Missionary Magazine. 


“ 
































“Don’t write so fast. 


How do you expect me to 
keep up with you?” 
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THE ALIEN QUESTION 


Sympathetic Stranger (after lady’s repeated calls of “John! John! John!”), “JOHN DOESN’T SEEM TO BE A VERY 


OBEDIENT LITTLE DOG.” 


Lady. “WELL, YOU SEE, HIS NAME ISN’ JOHN ; (faintly) IT’S REALLY Fritz.” 


Frank Reynolds, June 2nd, 1915 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Journalist’s Germany 

SUPERFICIALLY, in spite of the grim suggestion of its title, 
The Nazis at War (GOLLANCZ, 10/6) is an encouraging book. 
Its author, Mr. Wiiit FriscHaver, a Viennese journalist 
now working in London, who comes to us with the blessing 
of Mr. HANNEN SwAFFER, presents us with the picture of a 
people hungry and discontented, of leaders at loggerheads, 
of a constitution which cannot be far from cracking under 
the strain which has been imposed upon it. He believes 
that “the crack on the Home Front will come when the 
squadrons of Nazi bombers have left their bases, when the 
German infantry is already on the march... Hitler’s 
big military push against his external enemies will be the 
end of his strength inside Germany. The Nazi war will be 
lost.” How one would like to believe that too! But the 


bombers have left their bases, the big push has begun, and 
(at the moment of writing) there is no sign of the predicted 
consequences. There is no reason, generally speaking, to 
question Mr. FriscHaver’s facts, which, vividly, even 
snappily, presented, are based on personal knowledge and 
reliable information. Many of them are loathsomely 
familiar. But Mr. FriscHAveEr has the journalist’s instinct 
to simplify his effects—and to give his public what it wants. 
He underrates, one fears, the endurance of a people not only 
dragooned into uniformity but united by the sense of 
danger, and the strength of that diabolical machine which 
is called the Third Reich. 


The Phoenix London 
There are several current myths about the Great Fire-— 
and about The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire 
(Cape, 18/-) too. There is the pious legend, perpetuated by 
DryYDEN, that CuaR.eEs I] withdrew to his closet to pray, 
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whereon the Almighty sent a special angel to drive the 
flames away “from where our naval magazines were 
stored.” There is also the persistent fable that [nico 
Jones’ unrivalled piece of town-planning was turned down 
—regretted by all the best people—through civic parsimony. 
Both these fictions, and many others, are replaced by truths 
far stranger and more fascinating in Mr. J. F. RepDAway’s 
engrossing account of what really did happen during the 
fire itself and during the ten years—not three—that rebuilt 
and repeopled London. This epic story, handled by a 
scholar with a passion for exact detail and an eminently 
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SiTwE-t ruefully insists, have its original point blunted by 
the war's veto on travel. But the more topical aspect that 
supersedes a temporarily thwarted lure is the striking 
tribute to French colonial genius which this record of travel 
from Morocco to Libya (w ith a Tunisian interlude thrown in) 
so brilliantly conveys. Sud Marocain has only been opened 
up six years; but the civilising mission of France is as 
apparent from the side of the Berbers as it is from that of 
their French administrators. Turn to Libya and the story 
is utterly different. Here is a condottiere’s Italy imposed 
on a shrinking—a deliberately shrunken—native race; and 














readable style, portrays not all the bonhomie of Bago, 
CHARLES and James handing not all the glories of Lepta 
buckets during the fire and Magna, not all the Hellenic 
collaborating with a_practi- charm of Cyrenaica can con. 
eally bankrupt London to done such passages as the 
build a plague- proof, _fire- “liquidation” of the Senussi 
woof and flood-proof city 2) in 1930—‘the first appear. 
iaarwanie. The. physical, IN] SECOND - HAND BOOKS ee A Ali Ml 





in history.” There are a 








legal and financial difficulties 


surmounted shed a grateful 
and characteristic light on 


the pluck and good sense of 
our ancestors. 


Flora Tries Her Luck. 


It will come as a shock to 
most Victorians to find their 
age already grown as fabulous 
as it is in Miss ANNE MERE- 
DITH’s new novel. The setting 
of The Adventurer (FABER 
AND FaBER, 8 6) may indulge 
in such topical properties as 
maroon - coloured bell - ropes 
and heavily dogmatic parents, 
but the predominant spiritual 
atmosphere of this clever but 
vacillating romance is eight- 


eenth century. <A _ genuine 
advertisement (but was it 


actually of 1878?) lures an 
imaginary Flora Vane to a 
rendezvous at Bath with an 
unknown aspirant to matri- 
mony. Captain Smith is not 
quite a gentleman, but he has 
set his heart on marrying a 
lady; and Flora has set hers on escaping from a humdrum 
county environment. How the couple attain their objec- 
tives, and how their felicity is compromised by a sinister 
figure from the Captain’s past, is told in a vein that should, 
you feel, have derived consistently from the schoolboyish 
but effective mysterymongering of the school of Uncle Silas. 
Miss MEREDITH attains this peak—for it is a peak in its 
own range—frequently and successfully; but her descents 
into realism—as in the post-Smith career of Flora—are 
destructive of complete illusion. 


want to close up.” 


The Desert and the Sown 
An enchanting introduction to lands largely unexplored, 
Mauretania (DuckwortH, 15/-) may, as Mr. SACHEVERELL 





“Turn the corner of the 


dozen ways—ethnological, an- 
tiquarian, artistic—of enjoy- 
ing this rare book; but for 
the moment it is bound to 
play its clinching part in that 
mutual discernment which 
means so much to the Allies. 





Straight from the Boy’s 
Mouth 


Public School Slang (Coy. 
STABLE, 10/-) is described as 
‘a dictionary on the lines of 
FowLeEr’s English U sage,” and 
while collecting the material 
for his neatly-arranged work 
Mr. Morris MaArp.es has 
made a searching study of 
what has been inaccurately 
called “the language of fools.” 
Winchester, as is well known, 
has a remarkable slang, and 
Westminster, among many 
other schools, possesses “a 
speech rich in relics of the 
past.” But rightly enough Mr. 
Marpetes has not devoted 
undue space to those schools 
which through the years have specialised in words that only 
the initiated can interpret, but pays careful attention to 
less ancient foundations which have lost no time in building 
up a slang of their own. As a book of reference in which to 
seek and find curious and interesting information this 
volume can be recommended to all public schoolboys, 
whatever their age may be. 


page down, old chap. I 








“The hands need not be manicured, but they should be carefully 
cut and rubbed occasionally with oil if they appear to be brittle. 
Trish Paper. 
It’s a danger sign if the finger comes off at the same time 
as the ring. 
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n Sketches, Drawings. etc., 
BERNE CONVE NTION, ‘the U.S.A., 


and the Argentine. Reproduct 
consider any request fr 


CONDITIONS OF SALE 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
posed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; 


AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, 
of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; 
or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
lished in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the 
ons or imitations of any of these 
om authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
are therefore expressly forbidden, The Proprietors will, however, always 
that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dis- 
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